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Mr. GortscHALk: There is no doubt that Poland, as well as Russia, 
is an important member of the United Nations. The bitter boundary 
dispute that they are now engaged in may tear the United Na- 
tions asunder. I think that a frank and dispassionate discussion 
of that conflict may lead to clarification and a better understanding 
of the issues involved. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I believe that the issue involved really goes 
much further than where Poland’s eastern frontier is to be drawn or 
whether the Curzon Line was justified.t 

I believe, in the light of Stalin’s policy of setting up a Quisling 
organization of misnamed Polish patriots and in view of his obvious 
threat to the future independence of Poland, that it is really a ques- 
tion whether Poland shall exist. Beyond that there is the still bigger 
question of whether a really free Europe shall exist in the future. 


t ,,..In drawing the frontier between Poland and Russia the peace-makers 
of 1919 sought to follow ethnographic divisions between the intermingled popu- 
lations, and at the same time to create a strong Poland on Germany’s eastern 
border. The result was the so-called ‘Curzon Line.’ This started at the Duna 
River east of Vilna, and followed the Narew, Bug and San Rivers (both eastern 
branches of the Vistula) to the Carpathian Mountains. It coincided roughly 
with Russia’s western boundary as later agreed upon between Hitler and Stalin 
on Sept. 29, 1939....’’(Sidney B. Fay, ‘‘Russia’s Western Border Lands,” 
Current History, July, 1943). 


We have been twice brought into wars because of European conflict. 
Therefore, I believe that this is a very serious situation. 


Mr. Fay: I would agree. I think that the situation has become 
critical among the Allies. It becomes more acute with the advance 
of Stalin’s armies into this region which we call eastern Poland— 
that is, the region east of the Bug River and east of the Curzon 
Line. This is a region which contains about twelve and a half mil- 
lion inhabitants of mixed population and is an area whose posses- 
sion has been disputed for hundreds of years. 

There is an increasing demand on the part of public opinion, and 
particularly on the part of smaller nations like Poland, for a clari- 
fication of Stalin’s position in maintaining his possession of these 
territories, whether that position is in accord with the Atlantic 
Charter, and whether something ought not to be done by us about it. 
For myself, Iam doubtful whether at the present moment we can do 
anything. 


Mr. GottscHALk: Before we go into a discussion of the bigger 
problems like the Atlantic Charter, perhaps we first ought to in- 
dicate the merits of this Polish-Russian boundary dispute on both 
sides. I think that we had better start with the Polish case. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I consider it really more than the Polish case; 
I think that it is the case for a new international order against an 
old-fashioned kind of land-grabbing imperialism. 

But, to come down to concrete details, I believe that Poland’s 
case is a very strong one morally if only because Poland was the 
first country to take up arms against Hitler. The Polish resistance 
was quickly overcome, but the unevenness of the struggle was all the 
greater because Stalin took advantage of Hitler’s attack on Poland 
to move into the eastern part of Poland and, thereby, to renew the 
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old iniquitous policy of partition. Poland had three times refused 
Hitler’s offers to collaborate and to go against Russia. For this he 
offered to reward Poland with Russian territory in exchange for 
the return of the formerly German-held parts of Poland to Ger- 
many. Stalin, at the first opportunity, joined in this policy of parti- 
tion, with the result that Poland was divided into two spheres of 
annexation and that a million and a half Poles, who were formerly 
inhabitants of eastern Poland, according to the statement of the 
Polish government-in-exile, were deported to eastern Russia under 
very hard conditions. 


Mr. Fay: Stalin did not come in to partition Poland; he came in 
to secure a safety zone for himself in view of the threatening Ger- 
man attack. In fact, the German attack had already practically 
demolished the Polish government, and he had to fear the advance 
of the German armies. One of the best ways to check the Germans 
would be to advance to meet them and so delay their advance which 
was inevitably to be toward Russia. 


Mr. GorrscHALk: Besides, I think that we waste too many tears 
over the poor Poles, who were the first to bleed in this World War. 
The fact is that, between 1934 and 1939, the Poles followed a pretty 
aggressive policy themselves. Witness their participation in the 
division of Czechoslovakia, which helped the Germans a great deal. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I do not think that two wrongs make a right. 
I would not defend the Polish seizure of Teschen, but I think that all 
such questions should be settled after the war, in line with the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter. I do not think that the fact that the 
Polish government, which was very different at that time from the 
present much more liberal and advanced Polish government-in- 
exile, seized Teschen gives Stalin the slightest right to annex, arbi- 
trarily and without a plebiscite, about 4o per cent of the territory of 
former Poland. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: If I were arguing on behalf of Poland, I should 
think a stronger point should be made for Poland on the legal side. 
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There were certain agreements, were there not, between Russia and 
Poland which might be cited on behalf of Poland? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: There were so many agreements that have 
been broken on Russia’s side that it is hard to keep track of them. 
There was, first of all, the Riga Treaty of March 18, 1921. Then 
there was the agreement between the Soviet Union and Poland to 
bring the Kellogg Pact into action immediately in 1929. There was a 
nonaggression and neutrality treaty between Poland and the Soviet 
Union, July 25, 1932, and there was an agreement about the defini- 
tion of aggression, under which the invasion by armed forces, even 
without a declaration of war, was recognized as aggression. All 
those agreements were violated in the Soviet entrance into Poland 
in September, 1939.” 


Mr. Fay: I quite agree that Stalin made these agreements, but I 
also say that he completely lived up to them until the great danger 
came to him from Hitler’s invasion of Poland. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: That is to say, your point would be that, up 
until 1939, Stalin lived up to them; after 1939 he indicated quite 
clearly that he needed those territories for Russian security. 


Mr. Fay: Precisely. 


Mr. GorttscuaLk: Who lives in this area? That might be a point 
very well worth pointing out. Are the people Poles, or are they non- 
Poles? 


2“... By this [the Russo-Polish Treaty of Riga of March 18, 1921] Russia 
gave Poland de jure recognition and accepted a boundary line 150 to 200 miles 
east of the Curzon Line. The new boundary ran from the Dvina River and Lat- 
vian border southward to the Carpathian Mountains, passing to the west of 
Polotsk and Minsk and to the east of Rovno and Tarnopol. Within this band of 
territory between the new line and the Curzon Line, the Poles were in a decided 
minority. 

“Neither the Allies nor the Russians were happy about this new line fixed 
by the Treaty of Riga in 1921, because it left so many non-Poles under Polish 
rule. It remained, however, the Russo-Polish boundary until 1939... .” (Sid- 
ney B. Fay, “The Russo-Polish Dispute,” Current History, March, 1944). 
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Mr. CHAMBERLIN: The population there, before the German and 
Russian invasions, was very mixed. According to the figures of the 
last Polish census, there were about five and a quarter million Poles, 
four and a half million Ukrainians, about a million and a half White 
Russians, and about a million Jews. The Poles were the largest 
single group. They were not an absolute majority; but I would not 
be convinced, unless there were a free and honest plebiscite (which 
there certainly was not under Stalin’s occupation), that the Ukrain- 
ians and the White Russians would necessarily be in favor of an- 
nexation to the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Fay: I should have to disagree with that. These are Polish 
figures of 1931. They are perhaps the most recent that we have. 
But we know that in this eastern part of Europe the country that 
takes the census sees to it that the census is not unfavorable to it- 
self. 

At the Peace Conference in 1919 the experts there had the 
Russian census of 1897. On the basis of that census, the experts, in 
December, 1919, drew up this so-called “Curzon Line,” although 
it was not named that until a little later. In that line they followed 
closely the Bug River. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: J would think that the Russian census of 1897 
was pretty unreliable because of the Russifying policy of the 
czarist government, which would have given Poles the worst of 
every doubt. 


Mr. Fay: I think that that is true, but one, I think, has to take 
the least common multiple of the Polish-Russian census. 


Mr. GotTscHaLk: We can agree, can we not, that the race prob- 
lem is there and that the language problem is a very difficult one? 
My own attitude would be somewhat along the line Fay sets down. 
The problem is not one of whether the people are Poles or Ukrainians 
but one of where they would vote in the event of a free plebiscite. I 
think that many of the non-Polish people would vote, not in favor 
of Poland, but rather in favor of Russia. 
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The University of Chicago Rounp TaBLe often uses the word 
“ethnological.” This is an ethnological problem; and ethnological 
problems, all people, I think, are agreed, are very difficult of solution. 

We have given the Polish case as much time as in all fairness we 
can, if we are going to discuss the Russian point of view. You made 
a statement before, Fay, that Stalin’s only aim is security. Could 
you develop that? 


Mr. Fay: That-has been his consistent aim ever since 1919. He 
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inherited it from Lenin. In 1918, after the Russian armies were 
crushed, the Germans were advancing toward Petrograd. The 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk negotiations began, and Lenin deliberately 
accepted a very humiliating peace in order, as he said, to get a 
breathing space. He wanted time to have the Bolsheviks overcome 
the civil war and their external and internal enemies and to build up 
Russia strong at home. That has been the consistent policy of Stalin 
right straight through. He foresaw a possible, even a probable, fu- 
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ture conflict with Germany, and he felt that he must be prepared for 
it. Hence, he made all these friendly agreements that you, Chamber- 
lin, speak of in the twenty-year interval. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: Only to break them at the first convenient 
opportunity. I think that, on the whole, I would prefer a regime 
that made fewer treaties and kept them more regularly. Is it really 
of much comfort to a Pole who is deported and sent to forced labor 
under very hard conditions to know that Stalin had this idea of 
security in the back of his mind? It seems to me that it is a very 
dangerous doctrine to advance. You might even, by that same rea- 
soning, say that Japan had the right to seize Manchuria for security 
against Russia, or that Germany had the right to seize Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Norway for security against Britain. 


Mr. GottscHaLk: I think that we will get nowhere if we raise all 
these extraneous issues. I should like to raise the validity of the 
plebiscites that were held there by Stalin. The Poles never held a 
plebiscite. 


Mr. Fay: After Stalin made his agreement with Hitler, and the 
Russian armies quickly advanced into the so-called “eastern Po- 
land” area, they soon had elections in which the Russian Army 
dominated the Poles, no doubt. Those elections resulted in popular 
assemblies. The popular assemblies then voted. 


Mr. GotrscHaALk: You do not think those elections were fair? 


MR. Fay: Oh, no; everybody would have to say that they were a 
farce. They were merely a form. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I thoroughly agree with that. 


Mr. Fay: But it was a form by which Stalin had these assemblies 
vote that the White Russian and Ukrainian territories should be in- 


3 The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was made in March, 1918, after an armistice 
which was concluded in December, 1917. This peace treaty took Russia out of the 
first World War. This treaty, however, was liquidated by the defeat of Ger- 
many and by the express provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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corporated, respectively, into the Russian Soviet Republic and the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic, so that they have been incorporated. 
Stalin takes the point that since the Polish government had disap- 
peared, since he held what he calls a democratic process to incor- 
porate them, they should remain part of Russia. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: Is there any reason to believe that that cor- 
responds with the point in the Atlantic Charter, of which Russia is 
a cosignatory, that the nations desire to see no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned? Did the people of eastern Poland have the slightest 
right to express their views freely on this question?4 


Mr. Fay: No, Chamberlin, they did not. But that explains why 
Secretary Hull and Sumner Welles and our government have taken 
the attitude that we do not recognize those changes. I think that we 
should continue to take that attitude but that we should also not 
insist, at present, that Stalin give up the territories which he is at 
present occupying. 


Mr. GottscHALk: I do not think that it follows, Chamberlin, from 
the fact that the Russian plebiscites may not have been fair that, 
therefore, the opposite conclusion can be drawn from them that 
fair elections would be favorable to Poland. It seems to me quite 
probable that the people, if given a chance to express a free opinion 
in there, might conceivably want two other solutions than annexa- 
tion to Poland. One might be a complete independence of both 


4 The Atlantic Charter says, in part: 

“Their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; 

“They desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

“They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them; .... 

“After the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established 
a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety within 
their own boundaries. .... #1 
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countries; the other might be (and it seems to me, in view of recent 
changes in Russia, more likely to be true) that the non-Polish ele- 
ments, at least, might want to be part of the new semiautonomous 
state that is part of the sixteen states inside Russia. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: But I think that such questions could be de- 
cided only by a genuinely free plebiscite. There is, unfortunately, no 
prospect that I can see of Stalin’s consenting to such a process. 
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There are just two points that I would like to make on the issue 
of security—or rather one main point. Russia twice was attacked 
when it had the territory in question. Once in the first World War, 
when the Russian frontier was farther to the west than Stalin 
ostensibly wants to make it now. The other time, of course, was in 
1941. The possession of this territory was of no defense at all to 
Russia against a militarily stronger Germany. Russia was terribly 
overrun and devastated. The moral that I would draw from that is 
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that real security for the Soviet Union—I think we all want to see 
that for Russia as for all the United Nations—is to enforce this 
time, by common action, disarmament provisions against Germany 
or other aggressor states and not to secure it in unilateral land- 
grabbing by the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Fay: I agree, Chamberlin, that we need to have disarma- 
ment, but until that comes it seems to me that Russia does need 
security. Germany is by no means yet brought to her knees. 

As to the attitude of the people in this area, in the course of the 
war the Poles have been much more eliminated than the peasant 
population. I think that the greater proportion of peasants would 
favor joining Russia, both on grounds of religion and because of the 
oppression which they have suffered from the Poles. We have been 
talking about the oppression of the Poles by Stalin, but the Poles 
have terribly mistreated the Ukrainians. They promised them auton- 
omy in 1923; they did not carry out the promise. They restricted 
their schools, and, in 1938, they began a policy of demolishing their 
churches and trying to make them all Roman Catholic and of 
Polanizing their culture. 


Mr. GorTtscHALK: You raised a question before, Chamberlin, 
about whether or not Stalin would cooperate. My impression is that 
within the last few months, in the last part of the war, he has given 
every indication of being willing to cooperate, except on this Polish 
issue, in which case he refuses to consider a boundary dispute as hav- 
ing anything to do with non-Russian peoples. He says that the 
boundary line is Russian and that it is not going to be disputed. But, 
on other matters, he has shown every indication of being willing to 
cooperate. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: My impression is that, as Stalin’s military 
position has improved, he has become steadily and visibly less co- 
operative, and I am afraid that his cooperation has been in words 
rather than in deeds. It seems to me that his foreign policy, instead 
of being based on the principle of give-and-take, is a matter of all 
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take and no give. For instance, he refuses to allow the United States 
and Great Britain to have political or military observers with the 
Red armies now that they are going into Poland, but he insists on 
the fullest representation for himself in Italy—a position which I 
cannot see. 


MR. Fay: That is quite natural in view of the suspicion of the 
Western powers that Stalin more or less justly has had for twenty 
years—ever since the European powers intervened in Russia. 


Mr. GortscHALk: In all fairness, I think that we had better in- 
terrupt at this point. We have given to Russia as much time as we 
have given to Poland, and now I think that we’d better raise another 
set of questions and discuss what the wider implications of this 
boundary dispute are. After all, it is a relatively local issue. Unless 
it has wider implications, it really is not worthy of discussion. 

Chamberlin, you said that the kind of Europe we want is in- 
volved in this. Would you expatiate on that? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I feel that the kind of Europe we want is one 
in which there will be security for small peoples as well as large. I 
do not think that that kind of Europe is foreshadowed by the arbi- 
trary, unilateral Soviet annexation not only of eastern Poland but 
of the Baltic States and parts of Finland. When Stalin, in the mid- 
dle thirties, said he did not want a foot of foreign territory, he did 
not say, “I don’t want a foot of territory except parts of Finland 
and Poland and Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Bessarabia, and north- 
ern Bucovina.’”’ When a dictator gets started on a career of un- 
checked advance of that kind, it is very difficult to stop him. We 
remember how often Hitler said, ‘““This is my last demand—my 
positively last demand.” Can we have any real assurance that if we 
pursue a Munich policy of appeasement toward Stalin that we will 
not find him stretching continually over even the frontiers that he is 


claiming now? 


Mr. Fay: I do not like the word “appeasement” very well be- 
cause it has rather an emotional content. But there is quite a differ- 
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ence between appeasement at Munich, which was allowing Hitler 
to do something which had not yet been done, and in this case 
where are we considering whether we shall allow Stalin to maintain 
a position that has already been taken. 


Mr. GOTTSCHALK: I think that we must remember, too, that 
when Stalin said that the boundaries of Russia were fixed as of 
1940-41, he probably also meart that they were fixed with regard 
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to Russia’s going out, as well as the attitude other states may take 
with regard to Russia’s possession of them. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: But in view of his repeated breaches of trea- 
ties that were concluded at his own initiative, is there any very 
great reason to believe he will remain within this larger frontier, un- 
less we take a fairly firm stand that such questions as territorial 
annexation must be settled by mutual agreement and by consent of 
the people? 
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I would particularly like to take exception to the statement of 
Stalin that he desires a strong, independent Poland. I do not think 
that he is making Poland strong by proposing to take away 40 per 
cent of its territory. I do not think that he makes it independent by 
trying to dictate the composition of its government. I think that he 
weakens it still further by the suggestion that Poland is to be com- 
pensated for its loss with East Prussia, and other purely German 
territory. 


Mr. GottscHatk: Yes, I agree with that. 


Mr. Fay: I agree, too, that it would be wrong to take East Prus- 
sla. 


Mr. GorttscHatk: I am glad to see that we all agree on some- 
thing. However, I do not think that it necessarily follows that that 
is all Stalin meant by a strong and independent Poland. I think that 
a Poland consisting of Poles would be strong and independent. I 
think, also, that a Poland cooperating with Russia would be strong- 
er than a Poland defying Russia. Moreover, it is not inconceivable 
that if there were a friendly government in Poland—friendly to 
Russia, that is to say—the Russians might do something to amend 
that so as to include the purely Polish territories on the Eastern 
side of that line and make a rectification of the boundary in favor 
of Poland. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: But isn’t the first condition of a friendly 
government in Poland as opposed to a puppet government, or a 
serf government, that Stalin should respect Polish national feeling? 
I think that there is a very eloquent appeal from the Polish Under- 
ground Socialists that just came out: “We have once overthrown the 
yoke of Moscow, and we are ready to give our lives again in order to 
avoid once more falling under that yoke, even for a transition peri- 
od. Even temporary occupation of Polish territories by the Soviets 
will magnify the calamities caused by German occupation.’’s That 


5 The news dispatches from London on March 28, 1944, reported that an im- 
portant message from the central executive body of the Polish Socialist party in 
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message comes from men who have been in the very front line of 
the fight against Hitler. 

It seems to me that if Stalin really wants to win friends and in- 
fluence people, he has gone about it in a very bad way in the past. 


Mr. Fay: In the past, yes, but you judge Stalin on the past. 
It seems to me that he has in the last year or two made distinct 
moves toward greater cooperation, toward winning the Western 
Powers, toward trying to build up what is all-important for the 
military effort, which is the main thing at present—cooperation 
among the powers. He has recognized the Orthodox church; he has 
abolished the Comintern; he has increased the autonomy of the six- 
teen separate Soviet Republics; he has even now requested greater 
cooperation in Italy; and today’s paper indicates that he is even 
modifying his economic theory and recognizing socialism. At 
Teheran and Moscow he promised to cooperate. 


Mr. GoTtscHALK: You would agree that if he would cooperate 
to the extent of being less stubborn about the unilateral decision 
with regard to Poland and not to the extent of taking charge of 
this as if it were a purely Polish question, it might be a very much 
better way of cooperation, would you not, Fay? 
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Mr. Fay: Decidedly. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I would agree with that, too. I think that we 
have every right to make our voice heard in this Soviet-Polish 
dispute. 


Mr. GOoTtscHALK: That raises, then, a new series of questions. 


Warsaw had been smuggled through the underground channels and delivered to 
Clement R. Attlee, deputy prime minister and British Labour party leader. It 
said, in part: “....In the nearest future, we shall be faced by even greater 
tragedy. We clamor for arms..... We have once overthrown the yoke of Mos- 
cow, and we are ready to give our lives again in order to avoid once more falling 
under that yoke, even if for a transitory period..... Even temporary occupa- 
tion of Polish territories by the Soviets will magnify the calamities caused by 
German occupation..... 4 
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What can we, the British and the American populations and 
governments, do about this issue? 


Mr. Fay: It does not seem to me that we can, at the moment, do 
very much. We cannot make a public protest to Stalin, which would 
antagonize him and throw him back into the old suspicious attitude. 
The best thing for us to do is to wait until we have done the great 
thing that Stalin wants us to do—opened a second front. When 
we have opened that second front, we can talk. We will be stronger, 
and we can talk with much more authority to him. He will also be 
much more ready to listen to us in a cooperative, consultative man- 
ner. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I would agree that we cannot bring our full 
pressure to bear until we are militarily established firmly in Europe, 
but I would take exception to the approach that we must always be 
afraid of antagonizing Stalin. That, it seems to me, is simply the 
parent of a policy of appeasement. We should rather think whether 
Stalin can afford to alienate us. Otherwise, we shall be constantly 
giving in, and we will see all the ideals for which we fought in this 
war whittled away as Stalin may put forward more and more de- 
mands. I feel that there are some things that we could do even now. 
But I think that we should constantly reaffirm, in very positive 
terms, that we regard the Atlantic Charter as our peace aim; that we 
should not agree to its liquidation, such as was implied in Mr. 
Churchill’s very unfortunate speech of February 22. 


Mr. Fay: I agree. However, only last Wednesday, Churchill re- 
affirmed that the Atlantic Charter is the basis of British policy. 
That has been the consistent statement of Secretary Hull. I agree 
with you that I think we ought to stand on that. 


MR. GOTTSCHALK: It is very important that we bear in mind that, 
while we cannot afford to alienate Russia, it is also important for the 
Russians to bear in mind that they cannot afford to alienate us. I 
think that we are agreed on that statement. 


Mr. Fay: The great danger is that we play into Hitler’s hands 
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and that we have a split among the Allies. That is what he is work- 
ing for. That, above all, we must avoid. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: A good way to begin with this insistence on 
equality, I think, is to insist that we have as much voice in Poland 
and in eastern Europe as Stalin would claim in Italy or France or 
any part of western Europe. 


Mr. Fay: Yes, I think that that is true. I believe that we must 
activate the European Commission, which will deal with all the 
questions of Europe, and in which we have an equal voice with the 
other two great powers. 


Mr. GorrTscHALk: It would seem to me very important, too, that 
while we are waiting to make this statement, which you, Fay, think 
should come only after our second front has successfully begun, we 
use every secret channel in order to bring our opinion to the atten- 
tion of the Russians. 


Mr. Fay: Oh, by all means. We should do all that through the 
European Commission, which acts secretly, where we can express 
our views. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: Which Stalin, unfortunately, has completely 
by-passed in his handling of the Polish question, just as he by- 
passed the Italian Commission in his recognition of Badoglio. Co- 
operation with Stalin is desirable but it must be a two-way proposi- 
tion. 


Mr. GottTscHALk: Gentlemen, the time has come to end our 
discussion which, I think, has been commendably dispassionate in 
view of the emotional issues involved. This discussion has indicated 
how difficult the issues of the Polish-Russian dispute are. The Poles 
have presented their case tellingly and appeal to a large part of the 
American people. The Russians also have some good arguments on 
their side; and we must not forget the fact that they are more neces- 
sary for victory than those of the Poles are. 

Chamberlin thinks that we should frankly demand of the Rus- 
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sians a solution favorable to Poland. Fay and I think that it would 
be a mistake to make any demands before we have established a 
successful second front, but meanwhile we should use informal and 
secret channels to urge them to be less stubborn in their unwilling- 
ness to submit this question to international discussion. 

The ultimate solution of this problem will be an indication of the 
kind of postwar world which we will have. 


—— eee 
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More on This Topic 


“American-Russian Frontiers,” Survey Graphic, February, 1944. The 
complete issue 1s devoted to a discussion of Russia and America and in- 
cludes a section devoted to a discussion of “Frontiers.” 


“A Challenge to Peacemakers—Conflicting National Aspirations in 
Central and Eastern Europe,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, March, 1944. Twenty four articles on the 
background, “‘Nationalistic Ideology and Goals,” ‘Peace Planning and 
Reconstruction,” of the countries of central and eastern Europe and their 
relation to World War IT. 


CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM Henry, The Russian Enigma. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 

, ‘Will Stalin Dictate an Eastern Munich?” American Mercury, 

March, 1944. 


Dain, Davin J., Russia and Postwar Europe. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. 


, Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy, 1939-1942. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1942. 


DEAN, VERA Micue Les, ‘The U.S.S.R. and Post-war Europe,” Foreign 
Policy Reports, August 15, 1943. Analyzes the background of Russian 
policy in central and eastern Europe. 


Fay, SIDNEY B., “‘Russia’s Western Border Lands,” Current History, July, 
1943. 

, “The Russo-Polish Dispute,” zbid., March, 1944. Says that the 

Russo-Polish border dispute brings to light other fundamental problems. 


, “What Does Stalin Want?” Ibid., November, 1943. Analyzes 
aspects and considerations of the Moscow Tripartite Conference in rela- 
tion to Russian foreign policy. 

KAUFMANN, Fritz, ‘Central Europe after the War,” Free World, October, 
1943. Analyzes the significance of Russian opposition to political federa- 
tions in central and eastern Europe. 


KEETON, GEORGE W., and SCHLESINGER, RupoLr, Russia and Her 
Western Neighbors. London: Jonathan Cape, 1942. Presents the problem 
from the Russian point of view. 


Laserson, M., The Development of Soviet Foreign Policy in Europe, 1917- 
1943. New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Jan- 
uary, 1943. A selection of documents which set forth the basis of Russian 
foreign policy. 

SCHUMAN, FREDERICK L., “The Polish Frontier,” New Republic, January 
31, 1944. Declares that the lesser states of central and eastern Europe will 
not have effective power in the future except in collaboration with the Soviet 
Union. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What is the significance of the Russian-Polish dispute? What 
general questions on the character of the European settlement 
must be answered before considering this question? Discuss. 


. State the Polish government-in-exile’s position on the location of 
the eastern boundary of Poland. What are the legal and historical 
facts that justify the Polish contention? Who lives in the dis- 
puted area? What evidence is there as to the preference of these 
peoples? 


. What was the character of the Russian plebiscite in the disputed 
area in 1939? Would a “‘free plebiscite” be the proper solution 
to the dispute? What would be best for peace and security of the 
peoples involved? 


. Do you think that the Russian-Polish dispute is an issue of stra- 
tegic security as far as the Russians are concerned? Or would you 
agree with Mr. Chamberlin that Russia has not won military 
security in the past by having this territory and that its future 
security value is of little real importance? 


. What are the moral issues in the Russian-Polish dispute? Should 
or must each nation be the judge of its own security needs? Why 
does Stalin refuse to deal with the Polish government-in-exile? 
What are the merits of a Central European confederation? 


. Do you agree with Mr. Chamberlin’s statement that Russia’s 
foreign policy has been “‘all take and no give”? Should American 


foreign policy be based on such an interpretation of Russian 
actions? 


. Do you approve of the proposal to give Poland certain territorial 
sections of eastern Germany? Will Poland be stronger with a 
friendly or unfriendly Russia as a neighbor? What international 
policy or action will provide peace and security for both Russia 
and Poland? What should be the American-British attitudes and 


action now in regard to the relations between Poland and Russia? 
In the future? 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
RounpD TaBLe audience on “Reconstructing World Money,” broadcast 


March 26, 1944. 


A Dozen Other Questions 


I wish that you had answered a 
dozen other questions about postwar 
finance. Would a world bank help? 
Why couldn’t we have an internation- 
al money system—all countries use 
the same money? Wasn’t the deep- 
seated cause of the economic downfall 
of the nations after the first World 
War the result of the terrific destruc- 
tion of property and life? Germany 
and France and England were 
“broke.’? Won’t that destruction be 
worse this time? Can we ever get out 
without every country lowering its 
standard of living for years to come? 
—A listener from Chicago, Illinois. 


* 


What about Invisible Bal- 
ances? 


I would like to comment upon yes- 
terday’s broadcast on international 
currency controls. Why is it that ex- 
perts as erudite as Graham, Ellis, and 
Jacoby never mention such a matter 
as invisible balances in a discussion 
of this kind? No indictment of the 
American tariffs can be fair without 
giving due weight to such balances. 
When Graham warns against suspi- 
cion, does he not forget that if Ameri- 
can and other gullible investors in 


* 
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German securities after World War I 
had been much more suspicious of the 
Dawes Plan, Germany’s lead start on 
rearming for World War II might 
have died in the egg?—A listener from 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


* 
Most Interesting 


I would like to receive copies of 
Sunday’s discussion on international 
monetary stabilization and foreign 
trade and money. It was one of the 
most interesting of all the programs 
that I have heard.—A listener from 
Celaron, New York. 


* 
Danger of the Gold Standard 


If the present war is being financed 
without having recourse to our gold 
supply, and if interest-bearing bonds 
are being printed without anything 
back of them except the promise of the 
government to pay a certain rate of 
interest at a certain time, why can’t 
international trade be carried on in 
the same way? We would thus give 
everybody a chance to get in on 
world trade, thereby doing away with 
the feeling that only those blessed 
with ample gold reserves are able to do 
business outside their own borders. If 


we go back to the old gold-standard 
basis, we may as well begin to prepare 
now for World War III within thirty 
years. The desire for gold has been at 
the root of more wars in the past than 
all other causes combined.—A listener 
from Flint, Michigan. 


* 


Especial Interest 


The announcer, at the end of the 
program yesterday, asked that com- 
ments be submitted. The particular 
comment that I would like to make is 
that yesterday’s program had especial 
interest for me, as I have just finished 
studying the theory of money and in- 
ternational exchange. Our study has 
been based upon the experience of the 
past, so that it was very stimulating 
to be able to apply principles learned 
and follow your discussion regarding 
plans for world money of the future.— 
A listener from Jamaica Plain, Massa- 


chusetts. 
* 


If Bryan Were Alive 


You boys should read William 
Jennings Bryan’s ‘Cross of Gold’ 


speech which carried the Democratic 
convention off its feet. He was in favor 
of bimetalism—using both gold and 
silver. Isn’t it a fact that there is not 
enough gold to form a base for a world 
currency? Why not bring in some 
other precious metals? If a country isa 
silver country, why not let it have sil- 
ver with its value pegged to gold?.... 
If Bryan were alive today, he might be 
able to tell you something about it.— 
A listener from Chicago, Illinois. 


* 
Futility of the Gold Standard 


Two world wars have demon- 
strated the futility of the gold stand- 
ard. That Mr. Graham does not in- 
dorse it is good news. Money should 
assist the distribution of goods, not 
aid in destroying the labors of the 
many for the benefit of the few. The 
evils of foreign trade and investment 
which were discussed this morning 
would vanish by the creation in each 
country of debt-free money, based 
upon the integrity of the people. 
Sterilizing the gold in Fort Knox has 
prevented credit inflation..... 
listener from Los Angeles, California. 


ay 
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